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Lexington, came the famous episode of his leav-
ing the plow and hastening to the scene of oper-
ations without changing his clothes.

He was soon summoned back to Connecticut
as a brigadier-general, and the more noted and
less successful part of his career began. Within
a week he set out for Boston again and joined
the forces about that city. He was appointed
major-general in the Continental Army. His
popularity at this time was great and his energy
unbounded. He was a leading spirit in planning
for the battle of Bunker Hill, and during the
whole of the fight itself he was everywhere; but
he seems not to have been in supreme com-
mand (controversial literature about the com-
mand at Bunker Hill listed in Justin Winsor,
Narrative and Critical Hist, of America,, vol.
VI, 1888, pp. 190-91; later reviewed in Charles
Martyn, Life of Artemas Ward, 1921). The
scale on which the war was henceforth conduct-
ed put general officers to much severer tests
than any he had passed. Washington recognized
Bis peculiar value but hesitated as to his fitness
for separate command (Livingston, post, p.
267). However, after the siege of Boston was
ended, he was ordered to New York and was
in chief command there for about ten days be-
fore Washington himself arrived. There has
been much controversy over the part played by
Putnam in the battle of Long Island, but he can
hardly be held responsible, as he has by some,
for the disaster. He was given charge of the re-
moval of all troops and stores from New York,
and after the retreat he was assigned command
of Philadelphia and was one of the two officers
summoned by Congress to consult as to the ad-
visability of leaving the city. In January 1777
Washington ordered him to Princeton, but, to
Washington's intense annoyance, Putnam used
his own judgment and delayed obeying the or-
der. In May Washington gave him command
in the Highlands, on the Hudson, although by
this time he had made up his mind as to the
weakness of Putnam. In his new post Putnam
again refused to obey Washington's peremptory
orders and called down a sharp rebuke. His
dilatoriness and apparent unfitness for high
command resulted in a court of inquiry, which,
however, exonerated him, and after some delay
he was put in charge of the recruiting service in
Connecticut Owing to his importunity he was
subsequently ordered to rejoin the main army;
but his new posts were not important, and in
December 1779 a paralytic stroke ended his
military career. His activity, disinterestedness,
and personal bravery were always beyond ques-
tion. Unfortunately his self-confidence, his be-
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lief in his own ability, and his great popularity
necessitated appointing him to a position beyond
his powers.

[W. F. Livingston, Israel Putnam (1901) ; David
Humphreys, Life of . . . Israel Putnam (1810) ; John
Felloxvs, The Veil Removed; or, Reflections on David
Humphrey's . . . Life of Israel Putnam (1843) ; Eben
Putnam, The Putnam Lineage (1907); The Public
Records of the Colony of Conn., vols. X-XV (1877-
90); death date from gravestone and Livingston, ante,
pp. 416-17.]                                                J.T.A.

PUTNAM, JAMES JACKSON (Oct. '3,
i846-Nov. 4, 1918), neurologist, brother of
Charles Pickering Putnam [#.z>.], was born in
Boston, Mass., the son of Charles Gideon, a phy-
sician, and Elizabeth Cabot (Jackson) Putnam,
and a descendant of John Putnam who emigrated
to Salem, Mass., before 1641. He was gradu-
ated by Harvard College in 1866 and the Har-
vard Medical School in 1870. After completing
an internship at the Massachusetts General Hos-
pital, he began his neurological studies in Leip-
zig, Vienna, and London. Returning to Boston,
he at once identified himself with the field of
nervous diseases, first receiving an appointment
at the Harvard Medical School as a lecturer on
that subject (1874) and subsequently serving
as professor of diseases of the nervous system
(1893-1912). In 1872 he started one of the
first neurological clinics in the United States,
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, and also
established in his own house a neuropathological
laboratory. In his early studies he was closely
allied with Henry P. Bowditch \_q.v.~\, profes-
sor of physiology at the Harvard Medical
School.

Putnam's interests were wide, his capacity for
work insatiable, and for nearly fifty years he
contributed papers to local and national neu-
rological societies. His first important contri-
bution was published in 1880 on paresthesia
(Archives of Medicine, October 1880) and has
been described as "probably the earliest ade-
quate description of a condition which has
since become generally recognized" (Taylor,
post, p. 309). Other papers followed in rapid
succession on organic diseases of the nervous
system. In 1895 he published his first paper on
the psychoneuroses, a branch of neurology in
which he took special interest throughout the
rest of his life. He wrote two important pub-
lished addresses. The first, a Shattuck lecture
before the Massachusetts Medical Society, Not
the Disease Only, But also the Man (1899),
treated the obligations of the physician "as a
healer of the mind as well as of the body." His
other address was a contribution to the broader
aspects of neurology, read at the International
Congress at St. Louis, entitled The Value of the
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